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ABSTRACT 

Questions raised by contemporary communica tion 
teachers about educational program standards and goals have 
foundation in the classic rhetorical controversy beti^een Plato and 
the Sophists. Sophistic instruction in ancient Greece centered around 
techniques of oral persuasion^ and the methods were attacked by Plato 
because they emphasized skills over truth and ethics. Plato 
criticized the Sophists' epistemology because their rhetoric uas not 
based on the highest intellectual forms, mathematics and dialectics. 
Also, Plato claimed that the Sophists did not demonstrate a sound 
ethical system. Finally, Sophistic rhetoric lacked proper style. 
Emphases of modern communication studies into cognitive and 
behavioral bases for communication theories reflect the concerns of 
Plato, Further, as communication instruction becomes more sensitive 
to social, cultural, and moral values, it tends more and more to 
conform to Plato's ethical standards. Despite new arts and systems, 
the modern communications theorist is still aware of Plato's 
coiflfflitments to truth, aesthetics, and ethical purpose. (RN) 
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Wlulf u- PJato'^^ cxiiiv. ar/aivst the Sophists' 
episic.vwlocnj, ethics, and rhetoric sfijh:? An 
aiwlysis of his indictinent is siujffcslive for 
the iiuprovrvicui of current philosophical 
sivcJics related lo communications practice, 

Cnrrenl literature on communications e]n-- 
phasi/.es ijrinciplcs in seven different areas. 
ran)niur fi'om public address and di.scussjon 
to the dramatic arts. But what i-eal i^rinci- 
pies are demonstrated? It seems like an act 
of faith to detail voice processes, socioloj^y 
of coiTimunicatioJi, theatre tniism:^ for ed- 
ification, discussion techniques, dictionary 
studies, psycho-lin^ruistics, and compositional 
style in the hope that students will be sufiic- 
iently ''snowed" to believe some principle 
or principles actually had been presented 
throuKh the methjods and skills inculcated. 
Taking tlie rhetoricians at face value, any- 
thing remotely resemblinf? a general princi- 
ple of science or art is rather proclaimed 
than shown in the texts. 

And what of goals? Here again the com- 
monly assumed goal is persuasion, or action, 
Bux i)ei*suasion, or action, is the means for 
achieving some higher end, it is not uruially 
thought to be a subsitute ' for higli mor- 
ality. Moreover, the padding of high pres- 
sure salesmanship into a motivated sequence 
method leaves many students with the im- 
pression that speech teachers believe manip- 
ulation is superior to ethical purpose.' 

In brief, certain crucial questions must be 
confronted by language instructoi-s if they 
hope to justify their programs in the future. 
What are the real princii^Ics of communica- 
tion? What ai-e standards and goals fuz-- 
thered by communication studies? Is there 
a correlation between pliilosophical objec- 
tives and speech instruction? Can assumed 
correlations be evaluated properly? Such 
questions are not altogether new. They are 
I some of the most significant jioints in Plato's 
case against the Sophists. The possibility 
suggested here is that the controvei-sy be- 
. twecn Phito and the Sophi.^ts may have some 
' educational implication.^ for contcm]]orary 
speech ijist ruction. 



Who were the Sophists? A prejudice 
stemming from pre-Soc ratio thinking to 
the present day easily identihes tlie term 
"Sophist" with tlie negative connotations 
of ''sophistry," which refers to a smooth 
manipulation of words to convince the in- 
nocent that lies are true, and that the v.'orse 
is the better cau.se. Actually.* a Sophist in 
ancient Greece was simply a school teacher. 
Many of the com]:ilaints leveled against the 
Sophists are not greatly difl\;rent fi'om the 
criticisms leveled against modern teachers 
and modern teaching methods: the children 
are being entertained by literature discus- 
sions and dramatic frills instead of receiv- 
ing real training in the essentials; instead 
of individual initiative and per»so7ia] earning 
power, children are being taught to support 
progressivism and socialistic welfare-stat- 
ism; patriotism is being v/eakened, and chil- 
dren are pei'mitted to question the pei'ennial 
truths of Amei'ican heritage and foreign 
policy. The ancient complaints have a fa- 
miliar ring. 

The Sophist's insti-uction was pre-emi- 
iently education in oral persuasion. Under 
the guidance of the tutor, a Greek youth was 
to acquire a knowledge of vocabulaiy and 
syntax; he was to learn the balanced use of 
body and gesture; he was to acquire skill in 
voice variety and projection; finally, he was 
to weld all these talents into efi'ective, rhe- 
torical persuasion for use in the law courts, 
in group instruction of other Athenian 
youths, in the public assembly, or in the the- 
atre. The student had to become K'nowledge- 
able in a number of fields. 

In his doctoral dissertation recently ap- 
proved and pubh'shed at Goettingon, Ger- 
many, Professor George IT. Wikramanayake 
of Ghana, Africa, has stated the problem 
this way: Plato ai-gues that the Rhetors and 
Sophists have no knowledge of what is just. 
Yet in the sense of what is lawful, a speaker 
might very well possess a knowledge of w^hat 
is just. What is the explanation? 

Again. Plato criticizes the Rhetors and 
Sophists for not aiming at the good. But a 
speaker in the assembly could urge the 
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aflr.p{i(j|j (if a i)r.»licy wliicli lie believed would 
bo bolter under the eirei)m;Manc'Cs. Certainly 
Soci'ates or Phito in the same situaiinn 
wouhl not have hoen likoly, to deliver lec- 
tures on ethics when the assembly was de- 
liberatinir on a jnirtitndar course of action 
to be followe<l or rejected. Like the Rhetors 
and Sophists, Plato and Socrates could only 
show tlie most probable and benelicial poi- 
icy under tlie circumstances,' 

Professor Wikramanayake's solution, ably 
supported by his research in classical lan- 
;^ua^'*es. IS that when Plato accuses the 
Rhetoi's and Sophists of speakin.LT witliout 
knowledge, and of Imn^ indiiTerent to a 
knowledire of what is .u'ood ;md true, he has 
in mind his own knowledjae of forms. Truly, 
if there is one characteristic which all the 
Sophists had in c<mnnon, it is that none of 
them knew Plato's doctrine of P'orms. and 
none of tiiem seem to have been accfuainled 
with Pla(o\s Form of the Good,' 

A historical condition which served to re- 
inforce Plato's biased accounts was a con- 
servati\e reaction which set in at Athens 
be^i'inniuK v/ith tlie rei<rn of tlie Thirty Ty- 
rants at the end of .the Pelopenjiesian \\'ar. 
Durii)«i: this period most of the Sophists 
were ]nit out of business, and their writings 
wore i)urned. Consequently, nothing further 
is known about the encyclopedic instructions 
of Prota^roras, Gorjrias. Tlirasymachus, and 
Prodicus. Yet, as Professor Hroudy has 
shown in liis histor\' of educational metliods, 
the Sophists laid tlie foundatio?is of lin- 
guistic analy.sis in semantics, syntax, and 
pra^nnatics. Their work would conu)are quite 
favorably with similar projects today," 

ThroujjThout- his dialot^ues, Plato -argues 
that mere opinion shufilin.^' about sensc-datn 
is no coirnitive basis for persua.sion, Perusa- 
sion Jieeds the discovery of truth throu.Lch 
a knowledge of really basic, general princi- 
ples. This may bo called the inner critique 
of rhetoric; the outer critii^ue. detailed' in 
the Phavdnts, finds that haphazard, super- 
ficial oratory is a n^ere playii^u with words. 
Lofty rhetorical composition should be char- 
acterized by stroiii;' oreanixation, excellence 
of planniny-. and an elevated, spii'itual style 
gained throu.trh use of dramatic fi^rures of 
.speoc/i. Such aesthetic excellence is most 
possible if [he writer takes the time to de- 
fine his terms, classify his subject, and an- 
alyze the areas to be covered in the oration. 



In oi'der that a philosopliical orator of the 
Platcmic tradition knowlthe manner in which 
definitions are to be fornudated. Plato elab- 
orates a Iheiu'v of cojjfnition. To the •modern 
tem]KM' in .America this ai^proaclr. to the 
problem seems sirantre: l)ut Piato (h'd not 
live in the United States where philosophy 
and rhetoric are easily di\'ided into two 
armed camps. To hini there was nothinjr at 
all unusual in searchinK I'^i't a dialectical 
founclation for jiersuasion. In turn, thcro is 
little hope of comprehendiri.u Plato's pro- 
posals for the reform of rhetoric short of 
understandiuK his theory of coj^^iition ami 
the Form of the Good,' 

As outlined in book six of The Rciuiblic, 
Plato's divided line theory separates know- 
ledtre proportionally into two unequal sec- 
tions. The one, receiving: the smaller area^ 
pertains to the imajres and objects of the 
senses. Tlie other, receiving the larj^er area, 
pertains to the forms of the intellect and of 
reason, Py dej^^'ces of abstraction, an object 
of the senses moves through the intellect and 
receives a final form in human reason, Ana- 
h^t^ously, the areas of learninj.': also receive 
a ranking. Poetry, art. and drama, which 
make the .greatest use of imairery and illu- 
sion, receiN'e the lowest position. Yet they 
are not belittled; only in the arts does hu- 
man reason attain its complete fruition! An 
intermediary position on the line is assij^ned 
to composition and rhetoric, which make use 
of the intellect and the senses. The ideal sci- 
en'ces of mathematics and dialectic, depend- 
in<r on reason for their development, receive 
the top position. Other sciences, depending 
on theii* need for sensory evidence — e.j?. 
physics and biolo<ry — tend to be classified 
with the arts. The implication of Plato's 
theory of co.u-nitive forms is that rhetoric 
should derive her principles and definitions 
from the insights of mathematics and dia- 
lectics. Only in this way is rhetor icrd persua- 
sion to se!*ve the interests of kno\\"led|.re and 
truth, the l^'onn of the Good, All else is but 
comical cookery. 

In addition to lackin^^ basic principles of 
epistemoR)<ry, the Sophists wore indicted for 
their failure lo demonstrate a sound ethic. 
Fn the ca.so of Gor/^ias. Plato ar^^ues that the 
Soi;hist tends to dismi.ss any sense of serious 
moral purpose by mere dependence on an- 
tithesis and bombast. ,AKainst Lysias, in the 
Phartlnfs, Plato complains that the treat- 
ment of 'Move" is clever, but superficiaL 
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AKriin, clei:)l}i and conco]itiial struct lire are 
Jnckinii-. In \ho Rcpnl^Hr, Plato finds that 
Thi'asyinacluis's doctrine, "mi^dit i.s ritdu." 
is opiiosod to the dL'vclojvment of trood foi'm, 
of cbaractor. Such a \'io\v, arj^^jcs Plato, 
would honor surviwil and expediency with 
tlie title of "pi'inciple." In the Prnfarforas, 
a.s well as in the }.Vr/K). Plato contends that 
even when the greatest Sophists ]nn'port to 
teach moral ideals, they do not know what 
they are about, for the \"irtue of nobility is 
ingrained within the soul. A chariu-tcrk'ss 
person cannot be .triven a form of virtue. 
Prota^^^oras's work is an optimistic waste of 
time. The dilemma of the Sophists, accoi'd- 
ing to Plato, is that they neither care about 
the virtue of nobility nor have a knowlodj^^e 
of what they are doin.i:-. Obviously, then, the 
only alternative Plato has to ofi'er foi- the 
justification of I'hetorical studies is to learn 
first the Platonic forms of knowled.G:e and to 
inciuire into the Ki?ometry of the soul. 

The problem for Plato seems to have been ' 
one of defining objective criteria for dia- 
lectics, the arts, and poetry. The criteria 
would have to be independent of shifting 
sense-date and the relative conditions of 
perception. Pursuing a model of mathemat- 
ical analysis. Plato reduced i)i'oblGms by ab- 
straction and formal definition to natures, 
classes, virtunl axiom-sets, and fmally rested 
his case for objectivity on an undefined i)rin- 
ciple of unity. But the ]n-incii:)le of infinity 
w^as to be envisioned rather than em]:iloyed. 
The device most cnaracteristically used for 
this analysis was that of lo^ica! indentity. 
a concept which is evident in mathematical 
equalities. Justice, for example, could be as- 
sured throUKhout the ideal state if all the 
parts and elTects were in a relation of iden- 
tity to the whole state. The educator wlio 
ti'ained sj^eech teachers had a ])ersonal com- 
mitment to the axioms of virtue; conse- 
quently, he had every reason to expect that 
the moral effects exhibited in the conduct of 
his pupils would be identical with his own 
and with those of TJir Repf^blic. That such 
a liope wa.'^ at best an ideal possibility with- 
out any apodictic character for rational 
thinkin^^ was the <rreater contribution of 
Aristotle. 

The tln'rd point in Plato's indictment of 
Sophist rhetoric was its actual lack of style. 
Vocal bombast for its own enjoyment was 
not good taste. .A<;^ressive theatrical display 
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of movement and jrt^-'^ture was loss persua- 
si\'o than farrieal. .Alost of all, Sf)j)hjst com- 
positions had no elejrant oi'irani/.ation and 
ai-rauKC'nient, The s]feech of Lysias in the 
PhacflrtJs is intended to illustrate the de- 
fect. s of such comiio?itions. ''Love" is., the 
theme, but the Sophist's decianyition jn'o- 
claims only the love of one human foi" an- 
otlicr. The subject is not analyzed. The 
' points seem to be jumbled. Such efforts, 
complained Plato, were not genuine rhetor- 
ical in'oductions. A better way mu.^t be 
available. 

The changes Plato suti'Rests would afl'ect 
rhetorical or«i'anization and the plan of in- 
ter]M'etation. The ol■.L^nnization required def- 
inition and analysis of the subject in tiie in- 
troduction. In this way clarity would be 
l)resei-ved. and the listeners could feel as- 
sured they were bcinjj: directed alontr a well 
inarked path. The analysis sliould be accom- 
panied by exphmation. 

Now an artistic ex])lanation in any Pla- 
tonic discourse should cover three areas of 
interpretation: the literal, the moral, and 
the dramatically allenforical. The last type 
of intej'pretation is to be given the form of 
a myth. Two dialogues which make elabo- 
rate use of interpretation levels are The Re- 
public and the Phacdrus. The cave allegory 
of the former is fairly well known; the dis- 
course on love, which keynotes the latter, is 
le.s.s well known. According to this discourse, 
love has three degrees: physical attraction, 
love of man and learning, and love of Zeus. 
Analogously, compositions in the Phacdrus 
fail at the first two levels, and Socrates feels 
impelled to appease divine wrath by his 
final discourse, which must comj^rehend the 
two former levels and ascend into the realms 
of myth. Socrates is made to describe the 
ideal orator as a dri\'er of a chariot which 
is being flown by the horse.s of reason and 
passion along- a path toward the sun of 
Ti'uth. The (jrator v.'ho can hold the white 
and blac-k horses in a unified effort toward 
the etlu'cal ideal will be.^t accompii.sh his 
purpose. A eontrollerl ilight of tlie imaginU- 
tion demonstrates the mastery of earthly, 
heavenly, and solar exposition. 

In The Ch}/ds, (Benjamin Rogers transl.) 
a parody of Aristophanes on the Socratic 
philo.sophy of education. Socrates is pic- 
tured in a mood of quie-, contemplation 



while .suapcndcd in basket between heaven 
and earth. His naive, rustic inquirer dis- 
Uijrbs the contemplation with a banLriny- at 
the house entrance. The rosuh i? a iviaieutic 
miscarviaire. Certainly the Socratic-Plalonic 
mode of thinking '^^^^ had its saUitary effects 
both for western culture and for contem- 
porary philosophy and communications. 
Geor.tre I-]oole and Gottlob Kre.ire are some 
of the Kveat Platonists of modern philoso- 
phy and systems research. Nevertheless, the 
point of Aristophanes is well taken. Highly 
chiborate, over-specinli/^ed models for com- 
munications control have a way of invitinjij: 
their own cogitational miscarriages. 

J^Iodern communication studies empha- 
sizes tlie need to research the behavioral 
and co,^?nitive bases for sound comniunica- 
tions theory. On this point they are in agree- 
ment with Plato/ The innovations of Plato 
are currently following the lines of psycho- 
logical studies, information 'theory, and au- 
dience analysis with detailed research on 
problems of sensation, perception, attention, 
and "onduct. Such instruction is comple- 
ment tjd by education in the principles of 
prnhlon. solving, analj'sis, syllogistic reason- 
ing, and statistics. Once again, the develop- 
ment of statistical research into such areas 
- ^^'lonetics, oral interpretation, and audi- 
en analysis has permitted a greater pre- 
ci^^i : in the treatment of behav^'oral pvin- 
ciph-s in communication. The Truth as any 
ultimate settlement of opinion has by no 
means been achieved, but the total body of 
accumulated knowledge in pursuit of Truth 
is much greater today than was the case in 
Plato's time. ]\Iodern conmmnications does 
owe much of its concern and accomplish- 
ment to the disturbing influences of Plato. 

Passing from the prol)lem of meaningful, 
cognitive principles of persuasion to the 
question of ethical goals, one may note that 
con torn jDorary comnnuiication teaching and 
teacher preparation is becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to values — 'social, cultural, 
religious, n^oral, and aesthetic. ^Thinking on 
thi.s to])ic tends to follow two [incient lines: 
relativism, on the one hand, and a convic- 
tion of general human worth on the other. 
The relativist view conunonly becomes ex- 
pressed as an emi)hasis on values of western 
civilization. But this perspective contains a 
cynical denial of general human worth and 
concern. At present, this philosophy of rhe- 



toric is fighting a rear-guai'd action. The 
Haird-Knower school of dynamic coinmuni- 
cations, which provides much leadership in 
mid-western America, aflirms that no theory 
of general communications has a sound basis 
without a commilnieiit to principles of gen- 
eral concern in the pluralistic; human uni- 
verse. For both immediate and long-range 
purposes, therefore, general communications 
study emi)hasizes that communicators must 
dcveloi) char.acter, persona! responsibility, 
and a .sensitivity to the values and worth of 
others affected ty any communication proc- 
ess. For instanCL', tliis view implies that the 
use of conn-iiunif'ation systems and processes 
tor the manipulative exploitation of people, 
especially when conmnmicatiors is devoted 
to the support of war for reiiu'orcing bet- 
ter business than usual, is ethically wrong. 
The use of conmnmication systems and proc- 
esses for the encouragement of general wel- 
fare, for the furtherance of human culture 
and art, and for the pursuit of human truth 
ihrough scientific research, dialectical dis- 
cussion, symposiums, and real debates on 
alternatives of policy is ethically good. Only 
tlie latter view develops responsible leader- 
ship. 

The question of correlating principles and. 
objectives through sound instruction has 
been a main burden of modern communica- 
tions teaching. In addition to the older, 
J classical models of rhetorical and poetic con- 
cepts. muclV new information has been ac- 
cinnulated on the adaptability of communi- 
cation contexts for problem-solving discus- 
sions for oral interpretation, and for crea- 
tive dramatics in the public schools. Growth 
needs and ethical goals are bein met by an 
increasingly larger body of artistic meth- 
ods, models, skills, and media, * 

Plato's concern for mathematical certainty 
in all the social elfects communicated within 
tlie ideal just state was one-sided. Human 
dynamic cannot be so limited. To argue that 
a' lack of effect is due to the tragic formless- 
ness in the material world is insufllcient; 
such a view considers material and experi- 
ence in a passive sense which ignores the 
materiars ov>'n dynamic potential. Plato's 
s.wstem lends itself admirably to programmed 
learning, but the genuine dynamics of com- 
munication rnay be more gestaltist in nature. 

Again, modern communication principles 
l^roceed according to functional, pragmatic 
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concepts. Oil this basis, Plato's assorlions 
about knowledge and virlue seem (iiiite ar- 
biirai-y. To abstract from perceptua! oLijcct 
to Rencral form, and llien airain to cognitive 
classes still movQ ijudusivo and su]ierioi' to 
ihci FtM-ms of the undGrstaiulin^ soGnis vgi\v 
enlii^htoninj':. What is sh(»\vn? Tlio^ ct^u'nitive 
postulates, trnth axioms, and Form of tlie 
Good tliiis abstra.eted seem more scdid than 
the. .^liiftiiiK shadows of ajipearini'- objects. 
Are they? Is it not arl)ilrar\' to desiimate 
an abstracteil for?n as ''knowled.et^" hi order 
to discriminate a.u'ainst an asymmetrical 
perceptual experience as unworthy art or 
illusive imaji'ery ? Pi'ajrmaslist approaclies 
may not have establislied the Koal of H'ruth, 
but the functional concei-n for experience- 
able reality through perceived series — ef- 
fects has treated knowled.ee and art in an 
appareiitly f^^i* more creative manner. 

Then it is indeed ,u*ratifyinK leai-n that 
rhetoric receives her axioms and virtuous 
characlev from self-eviflent statements based 
on an undefined pviiiciple of unity. Is I'Ms 
really so? or does Plato construct his phi- 
losophy on the realities of iiersuasion by 
paddinjr? Certainly the elaborate, ornate or- 
ation which concludes the Pliacdrus smacks 
of elocution ism. Current communications 
practice also supports the position that the 
mode of comnnmication should be suited to 
the requirements of the situation. The 
si^eech is foi* the asscndjly, not the assejnbly 
for tlie speech. To adhere ri^n'dly to the clas- 
■sica! lines required by Plato for full-orl:)ed 
oratory is to stress i)omposity at tlie expense 
of efllciency and adaptability. Ultimately, 
as Quiiitilian contended, one could counter 
the reduction of rhetorici to philosophy by 
the reduction of dialectics to a science of 
jrenei*al conmnim'cation, which then could be 
subject to evaluation tUrou^'h the criteria 
of possible iiublic service. The latter )iro- 
posal miKlit at least avoid the multiplication 
of nebulous classes for the sake of empty do- 
mains. It nn'K.hl also prove to be more flex- 
ible a!id K<?nuinely productive. 

A sense exists in which tlie theorizin^^ of 
Plato is basically unhistoricak The process 
of abstraction raised to the level of meta- 
l)hysics i-epresents a !li«T-lit from s];)atio-tem- 
poral jn'ocesses to an un}iistoi*ical rest in 
se]f-e\'ident axioms and forms. Then to as- 
sert the existence of these classes from a 
pi'e-oxistent eternity is. of course^ the ulti- 
mate test I i\Iodern communications work 



must build her edifice on, more realistic 
foimdations. General connnunicati'ons and 
the work of preparin<x today's sfHHH'h teach- 
ers nmst be ca])abk? of comprehonduiK^ re- 
search and instruction based ou empirical 
anal>'.siis. trends, jlnd the evaluation of prob- 
able consequences. 

One may com])ave Plato's imarii^ative 
search for basic ])rin'cii)les, for ele.eant form 
and style, an(l for^ ethical ideals derived 
fi'om the Form 'of the Good to takin^^' an air- 
l)lane ride in order to visit a friend in the 
next block. Unless one .simply enjoys riding 
in airplanes, the efl'ort seems hardly in'opor- 
tional to the end achieved. Jlore recent, 
functional concepts of aesthetic experience 
find the baroque ciiaracter of the Platonic 
effort curious or amusing-. Even modern 
mathematics has come to favor the ojKra- 
tional attitude of Archimede?) to Plato's ma- 
jestic system of intellectual stultiHcation." 
Surely the study cf oral persuasion has yet 
much to learn in matters of efficiency and 
economy of work. The future of connnunica- 
tion.s Piay .not be a fair copy of her p:rand 
fliKht in the ])ast, but her work promises to 
be more functionally elc^'ant and productive 
for public work. 

But the work of connnunications cannot 
escape the marks of her i)hilosophical com- 
bat with Plato, However he may develop 
new arts and new symbol systems, a per- 
son becomes increasiniiz:ly conscious of the 
lack of neutrality in communicntions sys- 
tems. Much current writinjj^ to the contrary, 
the truly philosophical conmiunicator be- 
comes increasingly aware that in the proc- 
es.ses of symbol selection, in onranization, 
and in arran^^ement, he is constantly con- 
fronted by connnitments to theoretical 
truths, to aesthetically ploasintr desij^ns, and 
to ethical direction and iiuriiose. A real sci- 
ence of communications still requires that 
her servants honor their commitment to 
Truth, Beauty, and the Good. 



'Alan 31 on roe, I*)'i}icip!c!< aud T if pea of Speech 
(Now York, H)-J9) 

■GoDi'^t! H. Wikvamaniiyako, /)ns Vcyhacltnis von 
rhUosophic u)\(l Rhctarik hci FJafan ion! A ristotclcs : 
text in [mi.kUsI\ cCJooitinK'-iT. (U'l-nuvny. lOf'io), 43- 
'U\. cf. also .Sit" .Arthur rii'karil-Camhvitljr^^, The 
ycstivals: of Pio}nj!^u4S at Athetia 

■Mbid., 'U>-47, Harry S, Hi'oudv. "Histoi'ir KNcni- 
plars of Teac}iin<: Mothnd,'* X.L. Ga^o, Jhrndhooh 
of Rcscan^ch o)i Tcuchlufj i Chicago, llKio), 1-43. 
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52. 150. 1TCM71. 

*A. Crai^ Haird aud Franklin ]\, Krunver. Cc/}- 
<;/•</.', Sjjrti'h. CMliutin (Nl-w York. UMpSl Otis 
!M. \Val:fr!'. -On \'it-\vs nf J^hetoric. Wlui-hJr C'on- 
s<-rvativv nr ProLnv:?sivc-." Q>'f! rtcrh/ .lonrua} of 
Speech. XI.IX I iJ.H'c-inner. HT5. Wayne K. 

Hi'ookrituic-. "Toward u Contempnrary AristotoUau 



Tiu'ory f)f Khotorio." Qnartcrhf Jounuil of Speech, 
\M { Ff'bnuu-y. WhUW , ."8-10. 

Ilau ^Van.L^ "Protviis and Kxisti-nce in Matho- 
jnaiios." in K.^finus r,n the Fonmu\tkn\f^ of Mufhe- 
irat'rs. oii. V. n-ir-ilill'.d i.-; al. ( .IcrupaltMn, WHW), 
,*'i'JS-'i51. Ilowaj'd I\\'t'.<. .'1 /? I r)(rn(h{ctiot^ to the llts- 
tor\{ of MaifiKifKitira «Xo\v York. llMVU , Sl-SH. 
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Robert Grifihi is Assi.stant Professor of 
Speech at Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege. He received his Th. B. from JIalone 
College, his B. A. from Geneva Collej^e, his 
R. D. from Pittsbiirgh-Xenia Seminary, and 
his M. A. and Ph. D. from The Ohio State 



University. Dnrinijr the period 1955-58, Dr. 
Griilin received a Pliilosopliy scholar.">hip at 
The Geor»?-Wilhelm-Augusta University at 
Gottiii^^en, Germany. 

'Di\ Griftin will serve as a graduate pro- 
fes.sor on the new Master's program in 
Speech Connnunication at Southern Connect- 
icut State College. At the present time, he 
is a member of , the Executive Board of the 
Speech Association of Connecticut and was 
Editor of its Newsletter from 1968-69, He 
is currently the Director of the Speech As- 
.sociation of Connecticut's Research Com- 
mittee. Professor Griflin is a member of 
the Speech Association of Connecticut, the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
the New England Speech Association, and 
the Speech Association of America. ■ 

In addition to his faculty duties, Dr- Grif- 
fm is a Creative Dramatics Consultant for 
the Scranton CJiild and Safety Center Grant 
Program in New Haven, Connecticut; was 
the former Robert F. Kennedy Campaign 
Chairman, currently the Kennedy Action 
Corps Chairman in Cheshire, Connecticut; 
and the founding member, candidate, and 
platform writer for the Coalition Party in 
Cheshire, 1969, 

Professor Griffin has published frequently 
in the Covnccticif.t Rcvieic and has worked 
on two books which will be published in 
1970,- ''Das Ewige Vestalische, A Burnacini 
Opera Folio,'' and ''High Baroque Theatre 
and Culture in Vienna.'' 
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